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ABSTRACT 


The  Sonate  Fur  Klavier,  Opus  1,  is  Alban  Berg's  only  published 
work  for  solo  piano.  For  this  reason,  the  author  has  examined  the  back¬ 
ground  and  construction  of  the  work. 

There  is  a  brief  biography  of  Berg's  life  up  to  the  time  of 
his  composition  of  the  Sonate ,  as  well  as  a  concise  discussion  of  the 
background  from  which  his  musical  style  is  derived.  A  structural  analy¬ 
sis  investigates  the  form  of  this  work,  the  harmonic  material,  and  the 
thematic  development.  Certain  pianistic  aspects  of  the  writing  are  dis¬ 
cussed  as  wel 1 . 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  SONATE  FUR  KLAVIER,  OPUS  1 

Alban  Berg  was  born  in  Vienna,  February  9,  1885.  He  was  the 
third  child  of  Konrad  Berg,  a  Bavarian  export  merchant,  and  his  Viennese 
wife.  The  parents  were  artistically  inclined,  and,  not  surprisingly , 

Alban  displayed  an  interest  in  music  which  surfaced  in  his  adolescence. 

In  1900,  Konrad  Berg  died.  The  event  caused  great  financial 
hardship  to  the  family.  Alban  suffered  his  first  asthmatic  attack  in 
July  of  the  same  year.  This  condition  plagued  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  often  affected  his  creative  workJ  Despite  the  difficulties  of 
this  time,  during  the  two-year  period  from  1900  to  1902,  he  composed 
more  than  thirty  songs  and  duets.  He  also  demonstrated  a  deep  interest 
in  literature;  the  works  of  Strindberg,  Dostoyevsky,  Ibsen,  Balzac,  and 
Altenburg  are  reported  to  have  been  among  those  he  read. 

The  year  1904  proved  to  be  a  significant  year  for  Berg.  His 
brother  Charley  secretly  took  a  group  of  Alban’s  songs  to  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  After  considering  them,  Schoenberg  invited  Berg  to  study 
with  him.  This  study  represents  Berg’s  first  formal  instruction  in 
music,  and  the  association  with  Schoenberg  proved  to  be  the  most  important 
of  his  musical  life.  It  is  important  to  investigate  Schoenberg's  musical 
development  up  to  this  point,  in  view  of  the  immense  influence  he  exerted 

Vl.  F.  Redlich,  Alban  Berg;  The  Man  and  His  Music  (London: 

John  Calder,  1957),  p.  219.” 
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on  Berg  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  composer,  especially  noting  the  main  musical 
influences  on  the  master. 

Schoenberg  had  returned  to  Vienna  from  Berlin  in  1903.  His 
musical  thinking  was  still  obviously  rooted  in  the  concepts  of  Mahler, 
Wagner,  and  Brahms.  As  a  composer,  he  was  yet  to  develop  the  dodecaphonic 
technique.  Some  important  works  had  been  completed  by  this  time,  including 
the  sextet  Verklarte  Nacht,  which  was  finished  in  1899  but  remained  with¬ 
out  performance  until  1903.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  meeting 
with  Gustav  Mahler,  then  director  of  the  Court  Opera,  took  place. 

The  Rose  Quartet  undertook  the  performance  of  Verklarte  Nacht, 
and  Arnold  Rose  brought  the  work  to  the  attention  of  Mahler.  Mahler  was 
deeply  impressed  and,  from  that  time,  did  much  to  help  and  promote 
Schoenberg's  work.  It  is  suggested  by  Paul  Collaer  that  the  example  of 

2 

Mahler  s  artistic  conscience,  more  than  anything,  influenced  Schoenberg. 
This  respect  can  be  seen  in  the  dedication  of  Schoenberg's  Harmonielehre 
(1911): 


This  book  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Gustav 
Mahler.  The  dedication  was  to  have  brought  him  some 
slight  pleasure  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  to  express 
respect  for  his  work,  for  his  immortal  compositions;  it 
was  to  furnish  testimony  that  this  work  which  cultivated 
musicians  have  shrugged  off  and  scornfully  passed  by,  is 
worshipped  by  one  whojs  perhaps  possessed  of  some 
slight  understanding. ^ 

The  influences  of  Brahms  and  Wagner  in  Verklarte  Nacht  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Willi  Reich  in  his  biography  of  Schoenberg: 


2 

Paul  Collaer,  A  History  of  Modern  Music,  trans.  Sally  Abeles 
(New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlop,  1955) ,  p.  62. 

o 

Arnold  Schoenberg,  Harmonielehre,  3rd  ed.  (Vienna:  Universal 
Edition,  1921). 
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The  sheer  sound  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  late  Wagner,  .  .  .  but  in  its  internal 
structure  the  influence  of  Brahms  is  stronger  than  any 
other. ^ 

Schoenberg  discussed  this  influence  in  an  article  "My  Evolution": 

The  thematic  construction  is  based  on  Wagnerian 
model  and  sequence  technique  above  a  moving  harmony, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brahms  technique  of  developing 
variation,  as  I  call  it,  on  the  other.  The  imparity  of 
the  measures  must  also  be  inscribed  to  Brahms.  .  .  . 

But  the  treatment  of  the  instruments,  the  manner  of 
composition,  and  much  of  the  sonority  were  strictly 
Wagnerian.  I  think  there  were  also  some  Schoenbergian 
elements  to  be  found  in  the  length  of  some  of  the 
melodies  ...  in  the  sonority,  in  contrapuntal  and 
motivic  combinations,  and  in  the  semicontrapuntal 
movement  of  the  harmony  and  its  basses  against  the 
melody.  Finally,  there  were  already  some  passages  of 
unfixed  tonality  which  may  be  considered  premonitions 
of  the  future. 5 

Other  Schoenberg  works  extant  at  this  time  were  Pel  leas  und 
Mel  is an de ,  Opus  5,  the  Six  Orchestral  Songs,  Opus  8,  and  the  First  Quartet 
in  D  minor,  Opus  7.  Work  on  the  Gurrel ieder  had  been  started  as  well. 

As  Schoenberg  became  actively  involved  with  teaching,  Berg,  as 
well  as  Anton  Webern,  were  accepted  as  pupils.  Berg  remained  a  student 
of  Schoenberg's  for  six  years,  but  a  strong  personal  and  musical  bond 
continued  between  them  until  Berg's  death  in  1935. 

The  studies  with  Schoenberg  included  intensive  training  in 
basic  musical  theory,  as  well  as  discussions  of  Berg's  own  attempts  at 
composition.  In  a  testimonial  given  after  Berg's  death,  Schoenberg 
stated  the  following: 


^Wi Hi  Re i ch  ,  Schoenberg:  A  Critical  Biography  ( London : 
Longman  Group  Ltd. ,  1 971 ) ,  p.  7. 

°Arnold  Schoenberg,  "My  Evolution,"  quoted  in  Willi  Reich, 
Schoenberg:  A  Critical  Biography,  p.  7. 
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Two  things  emerged  clearly  even  from  Berg's  earliest 
compositions,  however  awkward  they  may  have  been:  first, 
that  music  was  to  him  a  language,  and  that  he  really  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  that  language;  and  secondly:  over¬ 
flowing  warmth  of  feeling.  He  was  eighteen  at  the  time— 
that  is  a  long  while  ago  and  I  cannot  say  if  I  recognized 
originality  even  at  that  stage.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
teach  him.  He  was  industrious,  eager,  and  did  everything 
in  the  best  possible  way.  And--! ike  all  those  young  people 
of  that  time— he  was  soaked  in  music,  lived  in  music.  He 
went  to  all  operas  and  concerts  and  knew  all  the  music;  at 
home  he  played  piano  duets  and  was  soon  reading  scores. 

He  was  enthusiastic  and  uncritical,  receptive  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  whether  old  or  new,  whether  music,  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  theatre,  or  opera. 

I  could  do  counterpoint  with  him  in  a  manner  rare 
amongst  my  pupils.  And  I  would  like  to  mention  a  five-part 
double  fugue  for  string  quintet  that  was  overflowing  with 
ir.geniosities.  But  I  could  see  already  to  what  lengths  he 
could  be  pushed:  when  the  fugue  was  ready  I  told  him  to  add 
a  piano  accompaniment  in  the  manner  of  a  conti nuo.  Not 
only  did  he  execute  this  with  all  excellence,  he  found  ways 
of  adding  a  further  host  of  minor  devilries. 

The  instruction  in  composition  that  followed  proceeded 
effortlessly  and  smoothly  up  to  and  including  the  Sonate.6 

Berg's  first  recognized  works  are  from  this  period,  including 
the  Sieben  fruhe  Li eder,  which  were  written  during  the  years  1905  to 
1908,  and  the  Sonate  Fur  Klavier,  Opus  1. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  Berg  wrote  to  a  friend: 

This  year,  I  completed  my  counterpoint  studies  with 
Schoenberg  and  am  very  happy  to  have  earned  his  approval 
(as  I  found  out  by  chance).  Now,  next  autumn  comes 
“composition."  This  summer  I  am  to  work  hard,  partly  com¬ 
posing  out  of  the  blue  (I  am  making  a  piano  sonata  for  my 
own  benefit  like  this)  and  partly  repeating  the  counter¬ 
point.  7 


^Wi 11 i  Reich,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Alban  Berg,  trans. 
C.  Cardew  (London:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  "World,  1965) ,  p"  28. 


7 1 b i d ■ ,  p.  21. 
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o 

The  Sonate  was  completed  in  1908,  later  to  be  revised  in  1920. 

In  1910  Berg  financed  the  publishing  of  the  work  himself.  The  premiere 
took  place  on  April  24,  1911  in  the  Ehrbarsaal ,  in  a  concert  organized 
by  the  Vienna  Society  for  Art  and  Culture.  The  pianist  was  Etta  Werndorf. 
Also  premiered  on  that  occasion  was  the  String  Quartet,  Opus  3.  A 
reviewer  reported: 

Under  the  cloak  and  name  of  "String  Quartet,"  this 
genre  is  maltreated  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Alban  Berg. 

The  same  Mr.  Berg  has  written  a  piano  piece  (boldly  titled  g 
"Piano  Sonata")  which  shows  traces  of  talent  and  musicality. 

The  Berg  Sonate  is  now  considered  a  work  of  rare  achievement 
for  a  composer's  first  opus.  Within  it  are  the  elements  of  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  style  and  indications  of  what  the  mature  composer  was  later  to 
produce. 

o 

F.  E.  Kirby,  A  Short  History  of  Keyboard  Music  (Toronto: 

Col  1 ier-Macmil lan ,  1966),  p.  413. 

^ Reich,  Alban  Berg,  p.  34. 


CHAPTER  II 


SONATE  FUR  [CLAVIER:  STYLISTIC  ANALYSIS 
Structural  Analysis 

The  Sonate  Fur  Klavier,  Opus  1,  was  originally  planned  as  a 
three-movement  work,  with  a  slow  movement  and  a  finale.  Apparently,  Berg 
experienced  difficulty  in  finding  inspiration  for  the  latter  two  movements 
and  was  persuadea  by  Schoenberg  to  allow  the  one  movement  to  stand  alone.^ 
The  single  movement  is  written  in  classical  sonata  form,  with 
a  repeated  exposition,  a  development,  and  a  slightly  varied  recapitula¬ 
tion.  The  outline  is  as  follows: 


-Subject 

I 

Bars  1-28 

Exposition - — — 

Subject 

II 

29-48 

-Cl osing 

Theme  of  Exposition 

49-55 

I 

-Section 

I 

57-70 

Link 

71-77 

Section 

II 

78-92 

Development 

Link 

92-99 

Section 

III 

100-107 

-Link 

107-110 

-Subject 

I 

111-130 

Recapitulation  - — 

Link 

131-136 

-Subject 

II 

137-166 

Coda 

167-179 

10 


Redlich,  Alban  Berg,  p.  47. 
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The  tonal  centre  of  the  work  is  B,  although  there  is  a  consistent  attempt 

to  weaken  the  sense  of  tonality.^ 

Subject  I  is  centred  on  the  tonality  of  B.  This  is  defined  by 

1 2 

the  perfect  cadence  occurring  in  bars  2/3-3/1  ,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
clear  instances  of  tonal  definition  in  the  Sonate.  The  melodic  figures 
enunciated  in  the  first  phrase  are  used  as  elemental  building  materials. 
These  various  interval  lie  combinations  can  be  traced  in  both  a  horizontal 
and  vertical  sense  throughout  the  work. 


Example  1.  Bars  1-2. 13 

In  the  above  example,  A  involves  the  leap  of  a  perfect  fourth  followed 
by  an  augmented  fourth.  The  expressive  quality  of  the  interval  of  a 
fourth  later  became  a  trademark  of  the  music  of  BergJ^  In  the  case  of 
the  present  work,  the  augmented  fourth  functions  as  a  very  important  part 


One  can  assume  that  Berg  was  thinking  of  the  key  of  B  minor. 
However,  because  his  approach  to  tonality  in  this  work  is  unconventional , 
the  term  tonal  centre  has  been  used  to  point  out  a  central  tonality 
rather  than  the  conventional  major  and  minor. 

1 2 

2/3* 1'  is  understood  to  mean  bar  2  beat  3.  This  method  is 
followed  throughout  the  paper. 

1  O  / 

Rene  Leibowitz,  Schoenberg  and  His  School,  trans.  Dika 
New! in  (New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1970),  p.  143. 

^Joseph  Mach! is.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1961),  p.  369. 
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of  the  melodic  and  harmonic  texture.  Its  presence  is  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  evasive  harmonies  that  are  characteristic  of  this 
Senate .  Also  found  in  motive  A  is  the  outline  of  a  seventh,  another 
interval  frequently  utilized  as  a  source  of  melodic  and  harmonic  tension. 

In  the  second  bar,  B  features  the  descending  pattern  of  an 
augmented  triad  in  second  inversion.  Motive  C  occurring  in  bar  3  is  the 
descending  semitone  motive  which  perhaps  determines,  more  than  either  of 
the  previous  motives,  the  extremely  chromatic  nature  of  the  harmony. 

A  significant  rhythmic  motive  is  articulated  in  the  first 
phrase.  It  is  stated  in  the  first  three  notes  as  a  dotted  eighth  and 
sixteenth  followed  by  a  quarter-note. 

Example  2.  First  incomplete  bar. 

This  rhythm  is  heard  throughout  the  work  and  adds  a  definite  expressive 
element  to  the  whole. 

Subject  II  begins  at  bar  29.  It  is  preceded  by  a  perfect 
cadence  on  A.  The  melodic  structure  of  this  material  is  derived  from 
Subject  I  as  seen  below. 


Example  3.  Bars  29/1-30/2. 
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In  Example  3,  the  notes  of  bar  29  are  rearranged  in  order  to  show  their 
derivation  from  motive  A.  This  mode  of  analysis  is  used  again  in  the 
following  example. 


Example  4.  Bar  31 . 

Motive  B  of  Subject  I  is  also  used  in  Subject  II. 


Example  5.  Bar  30. 

In  the  following  example,  the  brackets  indicate  the  prevalence  of  the 
semitone  movement.  All  three  melodic  elements  of  Subject  I  are  thus 
present  in  Subject  II. 


Example  6.  Bars  32/3-34. 

Rhythm  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  motivic  analysis  of 
Subject  II.  The  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  rhythm  from  motive  A  can  be 
found  as  well  as  its  augmentation  in  bar  30.  In  this  example,  the  in¬ 
terval  of  the  tritone  characteristic  of  motive  A  is  also  present. 
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Example  7.  Bars  30/1-31/2. 

An  important  rhythmic  unit  is  introduced  in  Subject  II  and  is 
used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Sonate.  This  unit  is  the  sextuplet 
found  first  in  bar  38. 
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Example  8.  Bar  38. 

The  closing  theme  of  the  exposition  contains  various  references 

to  the  materials  presented  thus  far  in  the  composition.  The  melodic 

line  of  bars  49  and  50  is  derived  from  the  sextuplet  of  Subject  II  in 

that  it  is  the  augmentation  of  bar  38  with  the  inclusion  of  the  dotted 

1 5 

rhythm  of  motive  A  from  Subject  I. 
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Example  9A.  Bars  49-50. 


1 5 

Mo sco  Carner,  Alban  Berg:  The  Man  and  The  Work  (London: 
Gerald  Duckworth  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1975),  p.  101. 


Example  9B.  Bar  38/1-2. 


Motive  A  is  present  in  bar  51  in  the  bass.  However,  in  this  case  the 
interval  of  the  augmented  fourth  appears  before  that  of  the  perfect  fourth. 


Example  10.  Bar  51 . 


Semitone  movement  characteristic  of  C  is  present  throughout  the  course 
of  the  closing  theme.  Also  present  is  the  recurring  dotted  rhythmic 
figure. 

The  development  consists  of  three  sections.  Each  of  these 
differs  in  the  manner  in  which  the  motivic  material  is  presented  and 
developed.  Section  I,  which  includes  bars  56  to  70,  is  based  on  motive 
A  from  Subject  I.  The  use  of  this  motive  is  only  suggested  and  is  not 
exact  in  an  intervallic  sense.  A  lyrical  quality  characterizes  this 
section.  The  legato  melody  is  initially  accompanied  by  a  simple  broken- 
chord  pattern.  This  two-part  writing  eventually  extends  to  four-part 
counterpoint  in  bar  61  but  returns  to  a  more  straightforward  chordal 
accompaniment  reminiscent  of  the  first  bars  of  the  section.  Harmonic 
materials  consist  mainly  of  sevenths,  ninths,  elevenths,  thirteenths, 
and  augmented-sixth  chords. 
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Example  11.  Bars  65/3-67/2. 

Rhythmic  interest  is  provided  through  the  use  of  a  triplet 
rhythm  in  the  treble  which  is  used  repeatedly  throughout  this  section. 
It  is  present  in  partial  augmentation  in  the  broken-chord  accompaniment 
which  is  written  in  eighth-notes  in  the  bass.  The  grouping  of  these 
eighth-notes  in  threes  against  the  duplets  in  the  treble  causes  the 
rhythmic  accent  to  be  shifted,  and  the  resulting  countermeter  heightens 
the  rhythmic  interest  of  this  passage.  After  three  bars,  the  accompani¬ 
ment  joins  the  aforementioned  triplet  figure. 


Example  12.  Bars  56-60. 

A  series  of  repetitions  that  begins  at  bar  63  is  based  on  the 
first  bars  of  the  section.  Later,  only  the  dotted  figure  and  triplet 
figure  contained  therein  are  used.  These  repetitions  build  to  a  climax 
at  bars  67  and  68. 


Example  13A.  Bars  56/3-58/1. 


Example  13B.  Bar  67. 

Because  almost  all  of  the  bass  movement  within  this  section  is  chromatic, 
the  tonality  is  very  ambiguous. 

The  Pinal  two  bars  of  this  section  make  use  of  the  reiterated 
triplet  figure.  In  bar  69,  a  series  of  consecutive  whole-tones  in  the 
bass  and  treble  patterns  are  written  so  that  the  bass  is  given  an 
accented  counter-rhythm  which  contrasts  with  that  of  the  treble. 


Example  14.  Bar  69. 

Bars  70  to  77  serve  as  a  linking  passage  between  the  first  two 
sections.  There  is  a  strong  linear  element  in  the  composition  of  these 
bars.  Broken  seventh-,  eleventh-,  and  thirteenth-chords  are  combined 
contrapuntally  with  motive  B  (which  occurs  in  diminution  as  a  sixteenth- 
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note  figure)  from  Subject  I.  Its  use  is  always  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  broken-chord  formation. 


express. 


Example  15.  Bars  74-75. 

Section  II  includes  bars  77-92.  The  two  principal  elements 
utilized  in  the  previous  link  passage--the  broken-chords  in  triplets 
and  motive  B--are  combined  with  another  figure  which  is  introduced  in 
bars  78  to  79. 


This  combination  contrasts  sharply  with  the  relatively  simple  writing 
in  Section  I.  The  resulting  intensification  of  the  rhythmic  texture 
leads  to  a  culmination  in  bar  88,  where  the  new  motive  is  given  to  the 
bass.  A  canon  is  thereby  initiated  which  leads  to  a  major  climax  in  bar 
91.  Various  harmonic  materials  are  used  here.  The  'whole-tone  scale  is 
present  in  bar  78. 


Example  17.  Bar  78 
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Other  chords  found  are  augmented-sixth  chords  and  chromatically-al tered 
ninths  and  elevenths. 


Bars  92  to  99  link  Section  II  to  Section  III.  This  passage 
divides  clearly  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  includes  bars  92  to  96/2 
and  serves  to  complete  Section  II.  The  motivic  basis  of  these  bars  is 
material  found  in  bars  91  and  92. 


Example  19.  Bars  91-92/1. 

In  addition  to  the  almost  exact  transposition  of  this  motive  rhythmically 
and  intervallically,  its  use  is  varied  to  include  the  intervallic  com¬ 
binations  in  solid  chords  and  fragmentation  of  the  motive  where  only  one 
interval  is  present  at  a  time. 


diniin.  (bis p})) 


Example  20.  Bars  92/2-96/2. 
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The  second  part  of  the  link  includes  bars  96/3  to  99.  These 
bars  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  section.  In  bar  96,  the 
rhythmic  motive  from  motive  A  of  Subject  I  is  enunciated,  and  this  rhythm 
anticipates  the  beginning  of  Section  III.  A  perfect  cadence  on  E  leads 
into  the  next  section. 


Example  21.  Bars  96-99. 

Being  only  eight  bars  in  length,  the  third  section  is  relatively 
short  in  comparison  with  the  previous  sections.  Materials  from  Subject  II 
are  presented  here  around  a  tonal  centre  of  E.  These  materials  were  pre¬ 
viously  used  over  a  greater  area  and  are  now  compressed  into  a  very  few 
bars  of  music.  Present  are  the  intervallic  combinations  of  the  first  bar 
of  Subject  II  (see  Example  3,  page  8)  and  the  sextuplet  which  first 
appeared  in  bar  38.  The  rhythmic  unit  from  motive  A  of  Subject  I  appears 
in  every  bar. 

Bars  108  to  110  are  used  as  transitional  material.  The  tonality 
is  unclear,  but  the  contrapuntal  use  of  the  motives  presented  first  in 
Subject  I  and  the  sextuplet  of  Subject  II  of  the  exposition  serve  to 
effectively  introduce  the  recapitulation.  The  allusion  to  motive  B  which 
occurs  in  bar  108  is  extended  and  becomes  a  direct  statement  of  the  figure 
in  bar  109.  In  bar  110,  motive  A  is  enunciated,  and  this  bar  leads  into 
the  recapitulation. 
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Example  22.  Bars  108-110/3. 

In  the  recapitulation,  Subject  I  returns  within  the  tonal  centre 
of  B.  It  is  twenty-six  bars  in  length  as  compared  to  twenty-eight  bars 
in  the  exposition.  Unlike  the  exposition  where  the  writing  was  compara¬ 
tively  simple,  here  motives  A,  B,  and  C  are  compressed  into  a  more  com¬ 
plex  linear  texture.  A  comparison  of  the  first  three  bars  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  with  the  first  three  bars  of  the  recapitulation  illustrates  this 
point.  The  first  complete  bar  of  each  excerpt  shows  identical  writing, 
except  for  the  rhythmic  alteration  of  motive  A  in  the  recapitulation. 
However,  in  the  second  bar  of  the  recapitulation  example  Berg  introduces 
motive  A  in  an  overlapping  ascending  pattern,  thus  replacing  the  simple 
accompaniment  chords. 
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Example  23A.  Bars  1-3/2. 


Example  23B.  Bars  110/3-113/1. 


Beginning  at  bar  115,  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  of  ten- 
sion  which  is  produced  by  various  means.  One  of  these  is  the  constant 
reiteration  of  the  compositional  elements  through  sequential  treatment. 


Example  24.  Bars  116/3-119. 

The  treble  of  bar  117  is  transposed  up  a  minor  third  in  bar  119. 

The  increased  use  of  counterpoint  is  shown  clearly  in  this  example  by 
the  enunciation  of  the  first  two  bars  of  Subject  I  in  the  inner  voice 
with  a  rhythmic  alteration  of  the  first  two  notes.  Canonic  treatment  is 
also  evident.  This  occurs  in  bars  123  and  124  between  the  bass  and  the 
treble. 

The  following  example  exemplifies  the  thickening  of  texture 
achieved  by  extensive  use  of  polyrhythms. 


Example  25.  Bars  123/2-125/1 


, 
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The  drive  to  a  climax  is  accomplished  by  a  gradual  increase  in  dynamics. 
This  climax  begins  in  bar  127  with  the  sounding  of  a  whole-tone  scale  in 
the  outer  line  of  the  treble  and  continues  through  bars  128  to  130, 
during  which  motive  B  is  heard  in  the  bass. 

Bars  131  to  136  act  as  a  link  to  Subject  II.  The  cadence  which 
leads  into  this  link  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  unconventional  cadence 
that  Berg  is  prone  to  use. 


Example  26.  Bars  130/3-131/1. 

The  most  apparent  characteristic  of  these  bars,  however,  is  the  simplified 
rhythmic  and  contrapuntal  texture.  The  compressed  polyrhythms  of  the 
previous  bars  are  replaced  entirely  by  triplet  movement.  The  structure 
of  this  transition  is  also  very  straightforward.  Bars  131  and  132  con¬ 
sist  of  semitone  movement  in  the  treble  set  against  an  ascending  triplet 
in  the  bass.  In  the  next  two  bars,  the  treble  line  remains  the  same  but 
is  transposed  down  a  semitone.  The  bass  motive  is  suggested  again  in 
bar  135;  and  in  bar  136,  solid  ninth  chords  introduce  Subject  II. 

Subject  II  appears  in  the  recapitulation  within  the  tonal  centre 
of  B,  which  is  the  key  centre  of  the  Sonate  and  therefore  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  classical  sonata  form.  It  is  twenty-nine  bars  in  length 
in  comparison  with  nineteen  bars  in  the  exposition.  The  themes  here  are 
developed  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  The  first  variation  is  in  the 
rhythmic  and  intervallic  alteration  of  the  first  two  notes.  A  pedal  B 
is  sounded  beneath  the  first  three  bars  of  Subject  II,  thereby  clarifying 


the  tonal  centre.  Extensive  canonic  use  of  the  sextupiet  from  Subject 
II  in  the  exposition  begins  at  bar  143  and  is  coupled  with  consistent 
semitone  movement  which  begins  in  bar  147  in  the  lower  voices.  Bar  150 
is  the  start  of  a  progression  to  the  final  climax  which  occurs  in  bars 
157  to  158.  This  is  achieved  by  sequential  use  of  material  from  bars 
42  and  43  of  Subject  II  in  the  exposition. 


Example  27.  Bars  42/3-44/2. 


From  bar  157  to  160,  the  third  bar  of  the  above  example  is  reiterated 
three  times.  It  is  then  altered  rhythmically  and,  written  as  four 
eighth-notes,  is  repeated  against  motive  A  from  Subject  I  which  appears 
in  the  bass. 


Example  28.  Bars  159-160. 


The  repetition  of  these  four  eighth-notes  continues  in  an  inner  treble 
voice  with  consistent  chromatic  movement  occurring  in  the  outer  voices. 
There  is  an  occasional  insertion  of  the  sextupiet  figure.  A  gradual 
ritardando  and  diminuendo  lead  to  the  coda. 

The  coda  is  thirteen  bars  in  length  and  is  based  on  the  same 
material  as  the  closing  theme  of  the  exposition.  In  the  first  two  bars, 
the  bass  descends  chromatically  in  broken  minor  sevenths  with  the  aug- 
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mentation  of  the  sextuplet  occurring  in  the  soprano.  Chromatically 
descending  minor  thirds  are  heard  in  the  upper  inner  line  of  the  bass. 

The  augmentation  of  the  sextuplet  enters  canonically  in  the  bass  in 
bar  169.  From  this  point,  there  is  clear  two-part  counterpoint  be¬ 
tween  the  treble  and  bass,  accompanied  by  syncopated  solid  chords.  The 
music  is  brought  to  a  perfect  cadence  in  B  minor  in  bar  174/3-175/1. 

There  is  a  five-bar  cadential  extension  during  which  motive  A  ascends 
into  the  treble  over  an  F-sharp  pedal  in  the  bass.  There  is  a  final 
resolution  to  B  minor  in  bar  178. 

Conclusion  to  the  Structural  Analysis 

In  the  structural  analysis  of  this  Sonate ,  the  formal  struc¬ 
ture,  the  harmonic  materials,  and  the  thematic  development  have  been 
examined.  Within  these  areas,  certain  characteristics  of  Berg's  mature 
writing  style  are  already  evident. 

The  Sonate  is  written  in  sonata  form,  complete  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  key  relationships  between  themes.  The  use  of  sonata  form  in  an 
expanded  sense  is  found  in  many  of  his  later  works.  In  his  opera 
Wozzeck,  Scene  I  of  Act  II  is  written  in  sonata  form.  In  his  later  opera 
Lulu ,  the  sonata  form  is  utilized  as  a  method  of  delineating  one  of  the 
characters,  in  this  case,  that  of  Dr.  Schon.  Other  examples  can  be  found 
in  the  Chamber  Concerto,  Opus  21,  and  the  concert  aria  "Der  Wein." 

The  contrapuntal  design  of  the  Sonate  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  harmonic  materials  found  therein.  Because  of  the  coincidental 
juxtaposition  of  notes  belonging  to  the  various  polyphonic  lines,  the 
resulting  chordal  structures  are  often  resistant  to  any  traditional 
analysis.  The  characteristic  use  of  intervallic  leaps  of  sevenths  and 
tri tones  in  the  polyphonic  lines  also  affects  the  harmony.  The  frequent 
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use  of  the  whole-tone  scale  produces  many  of  the  augmented  triads  which 
permeate  the  Sonate. 

Cadences  are  used  in  most  cases  for  tonal  definition  in  this 
work.  Both  the  perfect  cadence  found  in  bar  3  of  the  exposition,  and  the 
final  cadence  of  the  Sonate  are  good  examples  of  this.  However,  many  of 
the  cadences  throughout  the  Sonate  feature  untraditional  voice  leading. 


Example  29.  Bars  28/2-29/1. 

Often  cadential  points  are  disguised,  allowing  the  continuity  of  the  work 
to  proceed  undisturbed.  This  trait  later  becomes  a  basic  element  in 
Berg's  music J 6 

The  high  degree  of  thematic  unity  displayed  in  this  work  is 
perhaps  its  strongest  quality.  The  entire  work  is  built  on  the  basic 
materials  enunciated  in  Subject  I  of  the  exposition.  The  various  ways 
in  which  Berg  utilizes  these  elements  indicates  the  tendency  toward  a 
use  of  perpetual  variation  technique  in  his  later  works.  This  technique 
later  becomes  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance  in  his  personal  idiom. 

Aspects  of  the  Pianistic  Style 

Although  the  expressive  devices  used  by  Berg  in  his  piano  music 
characterize  the  individuality  of  his  style,  the  writing  nevertheless 
shows  the  strong  influence  of  his  immediate  musical  predecessors.  Various 

^Redlich,  Alban  Berg,  p.  23. 
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characteristics  can  be  traced  primarily  to  two  sources,  that  of  Brahms 

and  that  of  Berg's  teacher,  Schoenberg. 

The  Brahmsian  influence  is  discussed  by  Hans  Redlich  in  his 

biography  of  Berg.  He  states: 

Berg's  early  instrumental  music  is  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  Viennese  classical  tradition.  It  derives  from  the 
forms  of  variation  and  sonata  form  cultivated  especially 

by  Brahms J 7 

A  set  of  unpublished  variations  for  piano,  composed  prior  to  the  Sonate , 

Opus  1,  is  analyzed  in  Redlich's  book. 

Berg's  Variations  are  evidently  modelled  rather  on  Brahms' 

Variations  Opus  9  and  21,  with  their  emphasis  on  canonic 
experiments  than  on  the  more  brilliant  Handel  Variations, 

Opus  24.  Berg's  theme  creates  at  once  a  Brahmsian  mood 
with  its  parallel  sixths  and  clogging  octave  arpeggios  in 
the  left  hand.  The  theme  is  dual i Stic  exactly  as  is  the 
theme  of  Brahms'  Opus  21  J3 

Redlich  suggests  that  these  Variations  were  evidence  that 

The  latent  tension  in  Berg's  music  could  not  long  remain 
suppressed.  Its  creative  release  in  a  work  remarkable  for 
originality  of  method  and  the  individual  character  of  its 
idiom  was  close  at  handJ^ 

The  Sonate ,  Opus  1,  is  the  work  to  which  reference  is  made.  De¬ 
spite  its  individuality,  there  is  certain  evidence  of  a  similar  Brahmsian 
influence  within  it.  The  intimate  style  so  characteristic  of  the  Inter¬ 
mezzi  of  Brahms  is  apparent  from  the  opening  bars  of  the  Sonate.  Various 
sections  (for  example,  the  opening  theme,  the  closing  theme  of  the  ex¬ 
position,  and  the  beginning  of  the  development)  display  an  expressive 
lyricism  that  is  found  even  throughout  Berg's  later  compositions. 
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Redlich,  Alban  Berg,  p.  45. 
Ibid.,  p.  44. 


Ibid. 


Example  30A.  Bars  1-3/2. 


Example  30B.  Bars  49-55. 
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Example  30C.  Bars  56/3-59. 

The  Intermezzi ,  Opus  117,  No.  1  and  Opus  118,  No.  2,  of  Brahms  show  a 
certain  similarity  of  intimate  style  and  lyrical  quality. 


Schlaf  $anfl,mcin  Kir.d,sc\laf  sanft  und  schonl 
Mich  dciverfS  sehr,  dich  U'si>icn  schn. 

(Schottitfch.  Aub  Herders  Volk^liedern.) 


Example  31  A.  Brahms,  Intermezzo ,  Opus  117,  No.  1. 

Bars  1-4. 


Example  31 B.  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  Opus  118,  No.  2. 

Bars  1-4. 

The  large  chordal  structures  found  so  frequently  in  the  Sonate 
could  also  be  considered  an  influence  of  Brahms. 
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Example  32.  Bars  152-155. 

A  similar  treatment  of  large  chords  is  found  often  in  Brahms'  piano 
works,  for  example,  the  Rhapsody,  Opus  79,  Mo.  1,  and  Capri ccio.  Opus  116, 


No. 


1. 


Example  33 A.  Brahms,  Rhapsody,  Opus  79,  No.  1 
Bars  55-59. 
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Example  33B.  Brahms,  Capri ccio,  Opus  116,  Mo.  1. 

Bars  29-36. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  writing  is  the  frequent  use  of 
octave  passages  in  climactic  sections.  These  octaves  add  brilliance  to 
the  melodic  line. 


riienulo  c  dimin.  (bispp) 


Example  34.  Bars  86-94. 


A  similar  example  can  be  drawn  from  the  Rhapsody,  Opus  79,  Mo.  1. 


Bars  79-85. 
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The  polyphonic  skill  that  pervades  the  entire  Sonate  was 
developed  to  a  great  extent  under  the  tutelage  of  Schoenberg.  Prior 
to  Berg's  studies  with  him,  Schoenberg  had  been  occupied  with  composi¬ 
tions  involving  a  high  degree  of  contrapuntal  design.  The  symphonic 
poem  Pel  leas  und  Melisande  had  been  composed  in  1902.  Rene  Leibowitz 
describes  the  work  as  one  which  "displays  a  profound  concern  with 

counterpoint,  which  hereafter  will  never  disappear  from  Schoenberg's 
20 

work."  In  an  analysis  of  Schoenberg's  Quartet,  Opus  7  of  1905,  Berg 
writes:  "here  too  the  same  polyphony  extending  over  the  whole  work  and 

Pi 

the  inimitable  contrapuntal  technique."  These  quotes  indicate  to  some 
extent  the  involvement  with  counterpoint  in  the  works  of  Schoenberg  at 
the  period  Berg  was  writing  his  Opus  1. 

In  the  Three  Piano  Pieces,  Opus  11  of  Schoenberg,  the  same 
polyphonic  interest  is  evident. 


Example  36A.  Schoenberg,  Drei  K1  avierstlicke , 
Opus  11,  Mo.  1.  Bars  25-28/1. 

20 

Leibowitz,  Schoenberg ,  P.  52. 

^ Reich,  Schoenberg,  p.  22. 
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Example  36B*  Schoenberg,  Drei  Klavierstucke , 

Opus  11,  No.  2.  Bar  25. 

These  pieces  provide  evidence  of  another  possible  stylistic  in¬ 
fluence  on  Berg's  Sonate  Fur  Klavier.  The  Schoenberg  work  is  abounding 
in  painstaking  dynamic  indications  which  range  from  ppp  to  ffff .  There 
are  also  explicit  directions  in  Italian  and  German  as  to  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  various  sections  of  the  work.  This  tendency  to  provide 
instructions  for  the  performer  is  likewise  found  in  the  Berg  Sonate. 

Here  one  finds  an  extreme  range  of  dynamic  markings,  precise  indications 
for  the  articulation  and  phrasing,  and  copious  directions  as  to  the  mood, 
tempo,  and  general  expressive  content  of  the  work. 

Despite  the  obvious  influence  of  Schoenberg,  it  is  possible  to 
surmise  that  the  Romantic  concept  of  piano  style  produced  the  greatest 
influence  on  Berg's  piano  writing.  This  is  not  the  virtuosic  example  of 
Liszt  or  Chopin,  but  rather  the  style  of  Brahms  as  revealed  in  his 
character  pieces.  The  writing  is  relatively  modest  in  a  technical  sense; 
instead  of  a  bravura  technique,  the  work  demands  sensitivity  and  great 
control  of  cantabile  playing  to  portray  the  expressive  content.  A  definite 
affinity  for  pianistic  style  is  displayed,  in  that  undue  awkwardness  is 
not  created  for  the  performer,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  existing 
piano  technique  is  neither  replaced  nor  modified. 


In  his  only  published  work  for  piano  solo,  Berg  has  exhibited 


a  very  personal  style  of  piano  writing.  The  Sonate  Fur  Klavier  essen- 


tially  expresses  his 
more  than  sufficient 
aspects  of  the  work. 


own  stylistic  concept,  one  that  gives  the  performer 
direction  to  both  the  interpretati ve  and  pianistic 
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